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ABSTRACT 

This report is a statistical suanry of raw data on 
, the success of City-As-School (CAS), an experience-tased Hew York 
City independent alternative high school. A brief description of CASg^ 
its oblectives, resource use, staffing, student population, 
financing, and processes is provided. Eata fron th^e Career Maturity 
Inventory Competence Test, the Career Hatcrity Inventory Attitude 
Scale, comparative studies of the student popuJLaticn , interviews with 
students and staff, community resources and attitudinal surveys given 
to students, and staff and community resotrces are used to review and 
analyze a series of eight behavioral otjectives. Assessed is the 
impact of the program in fostering groittli in student occupational 
knowledge, self-awareness, motivation, course completion, interest 
and scholastic achievement, and attitudes toward educatict and CAS as 
a leeurning environnent. Results of the assessments are summeurized and 
recommendations for continuing the prcgrai are iade. (EE) 
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{ / ' Validation Ifotice , 

^Please notet ' "Itiis i^eport is* a 9ta.ti^tical suntnary^of raw c3ata in 
response to valid&tioh; questions developed for the New, York State Ediic^V 
tion Department as part of the vialidation grant IV C process. iMs report/ 
is limited in scope to these questions and/^erefpre doias not truly ireflect 
t3ie total quality and nulti-f aceted'^ aspee^ts of tt{^ City -As -^School programs 
and alternative learning processes and ^opportmi ties for students. ^ ' 

This report is intended^ for the internal Forma tivt^'Evalmtion use op 
the City-A^-School administration and the 9ED -fpr validation and dfim3ns|:ra-- - 
tion purposes and is not intended for general cJistrilxition to the b^Dader 
educational community .^ A rnqre persoi^ized, 'jiarr^tive and* ^scriptive type . 
report vail- have to bfe developc^d ^in the!.futur?i for greater ciomrnunications 
and denihstration purposes. , " ^' ^ ^ ^' 

Dr Arthur R. Eertoidi 
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The folia zinc validation rfeport on City-iVs-Scho6i, detsigned as a 
f6ritBtavp,statisti<al report does not aneh carubjb^ tr^ reflect the e^^&ioe, 
spirili-ailia quality of City-As-SclTOOi iDecause C-Afs is, not a producit^/i-^is 
a process of people -,\«rorking,> living and grc^rriLng together, ; / ' *' 

C-A-S is peopl^l / l^tever success this-^validatlon proj^^ have, it 
is dm to the capacity and willingness of the €-A-S people to share' tnbir ^ • 
i^ec^, doubt^, frustrations and achievements • ) Introspection, iiMle bdh^fi'- 
cial, is never easy. Duririg the scHool yeait 1^77-1978 C'^-S students, per-_ 
entfs/. staff, teachers^ resource personnel and adnuLnistrajljcirs deci<3ed to un- 
dertake a self-'€val\aation,'%'^to take a hard look at themselves and to 
their percjeptions nationally, as part of a validatjion process. This 
in a veir/ real sense is a report frcm the many vronderfiil people at C- 
vdthout v^se help and support tliis validation projecr could not have 
possible. 

To tshe students, alumni and resoujrce people of C-;-A-S fojr* their ivillirtg- 
ness to sharei their feelings and corrplete what musf^ve seemed like a milr 
lion and one surveys , f ormsJ>tests and opinionnaif es , tlianlcs » 

Our gratitude to Fred Kbury for his adeiinistr'ative l^dejr^hip for both 
developing and encouraging thg> validation ^nA evaluation process of C-A-S. 
His value system, belief in C-A-?^ concepts, and modeling for continous self- 
evaluation an inspiration fbr^all of \is . Tha^iJ^. ^ 

i''^ 

To'^the faculty for their cooperation in corpleting surveys and for 
preparing detailed validation materials 'at a fourth grade. level. . . . so 
that validator^ could understand the profound concepts of ^-A-S;and its 
m^y roles, duties and functions, of staff thanks^, 

' " . ' ' ^ ■ • ''\ 

To a loyal and dedicated secretarial staff* .v*KDse talents ate onl^ 
exceeded by their beauty, charm and gregarious persbnalily,, thanks for 
suffering through iny pemanship v;ithout conplaining. 

La$^^) but not least, to Paul Fore^tieri and Camri ^^sterman for their 
boundless energy, loyalty and support, tl^roiigliout air est the year's -.-cilica- ^ 
tion trials and tribulations, I say thank ydu> thank you, thank you. . With- 
out their consistent organizational ,>;nanagerial and administrative .skills, - 
from validation inception through ^^idal^gl inplementation, cdnrtunications v 
and reportings, this project, with its Sippaifent sixx:essful first' phas^ com-, 
pleted could not laave becone a reality. In concluding this memorable first 
^ear, it is my parting wish, dear people, that^all of ydbx "eaglepess" dreams 



, deronstration plans and future C-7^S i^iials becone a successful reality. With 
you, I'm looking forward to Phase 11... • . ' ^ - o . * 

y -c.,. yl^spkctfull^ sufcnatted, . . 

- / '^LTthur R. Bert^ldi ' ( 
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I. PROLOGUE 



The validatXMT \vas priviledged 
to have attended a C-A-S ndd-year 

ition oerenDny in January, 1973. 
"people spirit," that is C-A-S,. 
jdndrably deron^trated by the 
students \4to oondxicted their 
ition cerenony and v*io displjiyed 
their fcalerks. They performed for 
their A>arents , guests ^and C-A-S 
faculty as a culndnafemg endrof- 
school festivity. JSfe wa$ truly a 
feast for the soul to have been 
J able to (jbserve^ enthusiastic stu-^ 
oents', proud and happy parents, 
^and rightfully prou4 faculty, 
imiiually, cooperatively and T^- 
ntardously enjoying the fruity o£ 
their collectivor labor^ over^. 
years . The diatiact dlf f erertee^* 
betaveen this C-A-^graduation^'^d 
others> that J have attended, 
,the cobpeirative student-parent-^' 
faculty ..tean spirit vMch per^d 
pvei;^ .cispect of the day's activi, 
''tie^., . Tlie festivities \yrete ao 
pani^.by^a"|^sonali2ed priSe.!^,^ 
the iam.Gfo^'^ each individual's *- x \ 
con€tdbQti(bn vd-bhin the C-A-S^\ ; ' \ ^ 

orgapization-student, parerjt, -te^ch^j'and ad^ 




this ,day each guest .speak^J %ur rnaA quest, tried to captM 
the .essence th^t is City-pAs-School . f-fost rhetoric failed, however ris. 
Susah Strand, one of the graduation conrrx^cement speakers, cama closest 
tp?capfeuring ' ^e true nature of City-As-l^ch Qgl w ith her analogy to THE 
PARA6I£ OF 'IHE EAGLE. ft^ ■ ---^ 
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PF ^lE EAGLE by James Aggrey. 



A .certain I nan vtent through a forest seeking any bird of interst 
he miight rind. He caught^ a yourig eagle, brought it horrte and put 
it among his Sc^jIs an&! ducks and tarkeys;»^ and gave it cliicken's 
food to e^t, even tlK)l|fh it v;as an eagle, the Mng of the birds. 
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Five years later a naturalist came to see him, and after passing 
N / through his garden, "That bird is an eagle, not a cliicken." 

"Yes", said the owner, "but I have trained it to ^ a chicken. It 
is no longer an eagle, it is a chicken, even thoiigh it measures 
fifteen feet from tip to tip of its v;ings.," 
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"rJo," Scdd the owner, "it is a chicken and it ^^all never » fly." 
, . ^ . ■ . > „ . : 

•Ehey agreed to test it. The naturalist pichod^p tlie eagle, ♦held 
it and said v/ith. great 'intensity: "Eagle, you are an eagle;' 
, you belong to "^the sky and nest to this .earth; stretcli forth your 
wings and fly," • . " > . . - / 

The eagle ^looked this way and that, and then, looking down,**saw 
. this chic3^ens eating their food, and down life jurrped, 

TtiB CMner saic^"l told you it was a chicken,"- ^ ' ' 

"No', said the naturalist, "it is an .eagle, give it another chance , 
tarorrow," v " • . 

So th^ next day he took it to the top of thd^house and said, 
"Eagle, you are an eagle; stretch forth your wings and fly," 
But again the eagle, seeing the chickens feeding,^ jurrped dawn 
and fed with them, ^ ^ . 

, Then thft owner said, "I told you it was a chicken," 

"No", asserted the naturalist, "It is an .eagle and it still 
has the heart of an eagle; only give it one more chance,^ j^ind 
I will make it fly tcmorrw/, " 

The next morning h^^girose early and took the eagle outside , 
the city, ax^y frcm the hoxoses, to the foot of a high moun- 
tain. The sun was just' rising, gilding the top of the moun-- 
tain with gold, and every crag was glistening in the joy of 
. the beautifut morning. He picked up the eagle and said to 
it: "Eagle, you are an eagle; you belong to the sky and . • 
^t to thrs earth. Stretch forth your wings. and fly." Z^" 

The\eagle loosed around and'trranbled as if new life was coming 
to It; but-i^did not fly. The naturalist then made it look 
straight at the sun, » Suddenly, *it stretched out its wings* and 
with t^e screech of an eagle, it mounted higher an^* higher and 
never ^retiamed. It wag an eagle, though it had been kept and 
tamed as a chicken, ^ 

In conclusion,to the parable, ris. Strand reminded everj^ne that the 
tirue spirit of CitY-As-School is its value system. It believes in, enr- 
courages, guides, and provides resources for the development and fulfill- 
ment of everyone's "eagleness,^ " ^ 

One could only wish for vrords to capture the spirit, CTOtional en- 
thiasiasm, interest, dedication and si^pport that the parents, staff, ad- 
ministration and students all displayed and expressed for. the City-As-School 
at their ^'graduation. It i^jas spontaneous, sincere and 100% supportive I 

Based upoh the attitudes e^q^ressed atv^graduation, from all of the 
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C-A-S/Constituenclesy present stu^^ parents,/ resources, staff and quests, 
thfib^A-S program is^ truly significant in their lives. 

Tb this analysis , v/Mch was supported by interv^iews and ireasurement 
sxirveys .with^ faculty/ resolirces, students and parents at the graduation, \ 
the validator could only add. Good Luck and.... . . ^ 

ATIENI ■ ■ * 

II. BACKGROUrro - Ciry-AS-SCHOOL _ '.■ " 

* City-As-School is a New York city independent alternative high school 
whose priirary ciorricular objective is to link students with h'jndreds of 
learning experiences througHouf the city.- The' underlying concept of C-A-S 
•IS that the world of experience can be joined \7ith the world of learning. 

C-A-S is unlike any other school in N.Y.C.. Instead of attending classes 
in one buildincj, students novevfrom learning experience to learning experience 
based on the program they choose \^th their advisors at cf.A.S. During the 
1977-1973 school year, approximately 310 students spent 18-?4 hours per week 
at on e or more learning experiences conducted by OoriTTunity Resources.* These c 
ocmnunity resourcqs are organizations of a bxasiness, civic, cultural, 
political, and scholastic nature v/hich have been identified,: selected, con- 
tracted ^v/ith and deemed scholastically appropriate by C-A-S professional 
personn^ for C-A-S high school learning .experieg^ge- and for high school 
graduation requirements . The variety of ways in v/hich the resources of the 
city can teacli high scliool students reflects the many facets of the city- 
conTTTunity. In addition to ivorking v/itli camunity resou^es, students '(can 
tai;e courses specifically designed for C-A-5 students ranging from group 
meetings once per week at the Museum of Modem Art, to classes at the UeK\i 
Scliool, to individual assistantships such as writing stories and nev-7s re- 
ports five days per week at a Brooklyn newspaper. Ite.; resource learning 
opportunities for C-A-S students- are continuously being developed bv C-A-S 
Resource Coordinators v;it2i interested comoiunity repres^^tives . 

In addition, C-A-S maintains a sirall (tore of "iiy house" classes on 
school site for enricliment and re3:T^iatiorK of/ these include: creative 

writing wo3rkslx>ps, mathematics '..orkshops/ SAT preparation seminar, Aatrition . 
§eninar and approximately ten otiiers. . Howfever, nr)r4 than 95% of most stud^^' 
tune is spent in 'learning experiences av;ay from C-A-^lioine base, as part Of 
a Ccrr.iraity resource en^/ironnent . C-A-S philosophy tries to avoid the ten- 
dency to "drift imvards" by offering more regular ''in-house'^ classes. Insteac^" 
they encourage external resources. 

Each student receives academe credit for each learning experience 
successfully coppleted. Learning experiences are in all areas of high school 
instruction required for graduation, (EnglisH, writing for a n^spaper; Amer- 
ican studies, assistantship in a oongresswOTan's office* science," health,- 
math, art, music, etc.) . Students attend copminitY resources for one cycle 
(nine w^eks) or tvo- cycles (eighteen weeks) and receive either credit ot no 
credit rather than letter or numerical grades. -(There are four cycles per 
year.) / 
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City-As-Scliool acpopts a cross section of: liiqh scliopl {XDixilation fron 
New York City's five borough^ Wien adcepted,. they transfer out of their 
regular hoitte high..sclx)ol into City-As-School and usuctlly ren^in until grad- 
■ uation. Prefery^'ce is given to students wto liavc successfully o^^Pl^ted 
the ninth and &ith grades, and partic?ti^arly to tliose wlio have fulfilled tvro 
years of mathamtics and science. However, each applicant is processed on 
an individual basis. Students lacking sone ninth or tenth grade credit wlio, 
nevertheless, give evidence of maturity and resourcefulness are encouraged 
to aEPly. The etlinic coiposition 6f the C-A-S students in 1977-70 was a^ 
follows: 

Etlinic Number of ' 

Coirposition St^adonta 

Other ^ " '206 . ' 

Black 75 / 

Hispanic 29 

It^tal 310 

The C-A-S staff is allotted on a pupil to teaclier ratio of appmxini- 
ately 16 \o 1. Tliis fonmlci allows the' school an allotment 19.2 ixDsitions* 
One alloted position is used to )iire one teacher;.? for one secretary and 
.4 for supplies. 

The following is a breakdown of how City-TVs-SclKool was staffed in 1977- 
1978 for 310 students: 

No. Position Mlotted positions^ 

1 Principal 1.3 

1 TVsst. Directx»r 1.0 

1 Supervisor of Student Services 1.0 

1 Supervisor of Resource Services I.O 

3 Advisors 3.0 
5 Resource Coordinators 5.0 
1 Skills Coordinator - . 1.0 
1 Guidance Counselor 1.1 

4 Secretaries 2.5 

5 Paraprofessionals 1.9 
.4 Converted for Supplies .4 

Thtnl 10.? 

Since one position costs $19,200 plus 28% for all benefits, the cost 
to the City of New York to staff the school is $473,000. Additional costs 
are: transporting Students $30,000, student activities $325, and phone 
service $3,310. 

^ Teachers ^perate in a unique way" at C-A-r>. Teaeliorr; are dtvirlod into 
tvvo rnajor groups - advisors and resomrce coordinators. In addition, tliore 
is a skills coordinator who works full time with students 'on independent 
•study projects and on skills remediation in small groups. 
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RBSourcfe coordinators are responsible, for developing new ccrinunity^ re;- 
sources and implementing then into C-A-S programs, preparing the- C7A-'S*%at- 
alog, developing curriculum for each learning experience, monitoring student, 
progress, respoDding to student problems at' resources, conducting student 
resource conferences, and registering students. Visits to resources througly" 
out the city aire required, throughout the year, as well as phone and mail 
- contact with resources and students. 

Each student advisor has direct contact with a group, of 100-105>stud~ 
^^jants. Thas4 teachers hold \>;eekly seminar meetings with small groi^^s of 
students at which tire a curriculum area is explored and official cl^ss 
busiriess is Ccorried on. In addition to holding seminars, advisors are re- 
sponsible for holding^ individual meetings with students and/or parents^ 
gathering report card and permanent record card data, probatioh meetings, 
college evaluation^ for students, orientation and registration of ne^; stu- 
dents for each eight v^oek' cycle. . , ^ 

Daily attendance is kept by each cOTinunity resource field representative 
' and is checked by C-A-S resource coordinators at regular inteirvals . Records 
are accimilatedSby one secretary \f!x> is in charge of attendance records* 
C-A-S ' s average c^ily attendance is 37-92% ' ' 

C-A-S has one full-time guidance counselor i*iose functions include 
personal interviev/s with students, regular counseling bf certain students, 
pDllege advisement, career counseling, evaluation of student credits prior, 
to admission to C-A-S, maintenance of permanent records, meeting with 
parents, an:! referrals of students to outside agencies as need arises. 

Students ^d patients in City-As-School are invited to "Open House" 
meetings held at regular intervals during tl^e school year. These meetings, 
vThich feature ^ videotape presentation and a small group question-ansi';er 
session , are conducted by trained City-T^^-School student recruiters cind 
faculty. 

City~7\s-School operates in an eiqht rocn office building v/ith a large 
open area acj joining it. There are four' offices, "o.-to classroons, a reprod- 
uction room, a kitchan, a large advisor/resource coordinator neetinq and 
>^rking area and a stiident lounge. 

^'^Q use basic office orruirnent such as typewriters, adding rachines, 
a mineograph machine, a rexograph irachine, a Xerox nachine, desks, chairs 
for office space and classrooms, blaclcboards , file calDinets and storage 
cabin(^ts. Each staff member \^as easy access to a plione. rtost of the 
space appears as office space; ta-zever, furniture is moved to accorxxlate 
.meetings as needed. " ^ 

City-As-School operates out of its hone base on school days from tlie 
beginnii^q of Fepterbcr to tlie end of June, from 3:30 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 
:toy resources are in operation after those hours, as v/ell as on v/eeJcends. 
Students attend resources at tl\a hours requested by tl^e'^esources. 




Memy Inquiries have been received fxxm other Icx^d, national and 
intexnatichal school districts requesting information about City-As-'-Schcx>l 
prograra, organization ajxl operational plans. OGnrrunications have been 
oondlctad with educatprs from Jaipan, Canada, Israel, Sanoa, Illinpis, Ari- 
2am and twenty?tMQ other states. Inquiries within the New York Citr/ hi^ 
school district have been from high school guidance counselors inquiring 
about placement of students from their school into City-As-Sfchool . In 
addition, social service agencies have inquired about C-A-S and/or referred 
students. 

The incideiKse of inquiries* fron interested educators has increased 
ovex9>the years', since C-A-S started five years ago, as C-A-S *s successful 
experiences grow and contnunications increetse throughout the greater ed u catio n 
al oonmunity. 

III. VA UDATION DESIGN • _ 

PROCEDURE S 

1. STMTMJTT OF OBJMCriVE ;. ^ 

To vsdidate the success of Ci^ty-As-School as an experience-based 
New York City independent altemativw*igh school ^ collaboratively 
planned by students, adrninistrators and teachers with the |3riinary 
curriculian objective of linking hic^' school students with hundreds 
of concrete leaming/v^king/oDninunity resource e:q)eriences sudi as 
banks, nusemts, libraries and politicians' offices throuc^iout the 
city ooTiTunity. The City-As-School pr og ra nt is designed to inprove 
students' adiievement in elements of career education, self aware- 
ness and decision making. ^ . 

2. f^ro 

For seme students in New York City hi^ schools, the traditional 
setting is uninteresting, threatening or unrelated to their present or 
future plans. Failure patterns or disinterest have caused mai^ students 
to be truant or to "Tiang oait" at school, attaining little or no educa- 
tional vsilue fran the school. Additionally, students with a moderate to 
great degree of success in the traditional setting begin to look for new 
horizons for their education before their academic requirements have 
been ocnpleted. Some students' interests shift towards career c^^portu- 
nities. Tradition£LL settings often do not provide for these needs. An 
adtemative educational setting is desirable to accGnrrcdate these stu- 
dents v*io a) have been "turned off" to traditional school b) are success- 
ful in a traditional setting and axe looking for new horizons, and c) are 
interested in an intensive career eaq)loration. In the alternative educa- 
tional setting, students should become familiar with the duties, respon- 
sibilities^ entry requirements and working conditions of various careers 
of their own choice, thereby heigfitening their motivation for the edxjca- 
tional prqcess and acquiring the decision mpJdng skills and self aware- 
ness to make future career decisions ocmsistent with their intei^ests, 
abilities and aptitudes. , 
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PROCESS . 

At Cit/^-School ptudents are provided vdth a variety of learning 
> co^erlanoes (resouroes) throuc^x>ut New Yoxdc City at business, civic; 

qjltorel and political organization. At these resouroe sites, they * ^ 
jlMork with suooessful adults iij a dareer emdronmant, thereby observing^ 
and undtartakUfig the duties and responsibiliti^ of p ar ti nil a r careers. 
All of these learning experiences are ncnitored by licensed teachers 
vte) are enployed by C-A-6. Hiese teachers (re^durce coordinators) 
work with the resources to develop curriculum packages so that tdie car* 
etf eo^ei^ience for the s^jdent will be a learning esq^erience with breadth 
^ Eadi student also has an^ advisor vto works closely with hiicv/her to- ncni-- 
tor hi^/her schola^^ic progress and to be an cnfcudsman in tiie student *s. 
ac^idendc, personal and social dev^lppinentt 

PBOQJXJfES ' * 

To develcpr iirplenent, review and anedyze a series of ei^t (8) 
behavioral objectives; designed to validate the'City-As-School programSr 
as a transf errable alternative high* school concept for interested school 
districts throughout the U.S.A. ^ 

EVAUimON DESIGN 

Conparison and cor^rast of baseline data and end-of-proj^t data will 
be itade to assess the iirpact of the p io gram in fostering gro<|^ in stu- 
dent occi?>ational knDwledger self awareness, iTDt^yationr course oarple- 
tion^ interest and scholastic achievement and at1<|^;xides tr^ards edxx^tion 
and City-As-Scixx>l as a learning environnent. All administratim, staff r 
teachers and ootinunity resources involved with City-As-SdiDol students 
- will be subjected to attitudinal iteasurerents on a pre-and post basis or 
on a post basis only (where indicated) . 

SAMPLING PRXEDURES 

100 entering C-A-S students in Sept;fentoer 1977 (school year 1977-1978) 
were ranrkmly selected as the sanple population for conparative studies ^ 
pre aijd post tests, interviews and surveys. All faculty and staff were 
included in the staff sanple population for interviews and surveys. 100 
cuma nity resources were randcnly selected for the cuiiiiunity surveys and 
interviews. 

DRIA ANALYSIS 

All data was ancilyzed for significance with the t -test ancdysis of 
variance and where applicable the data was analyzed with the more power- 
ful wnXDXDN MAOCTED-PAIRS SIGNED-RANK T- TEST for variability carpari- 
sons and significance purposes. 

EDOCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

C-A-S is being evalxaated as a ocmnanity enterprise in vMch each con- 
stituency has a unique perception based upon its own e>^rience. The 
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m^idatlon design addresses these esiperienoes through surveys and Int^* 
views ^th students, parents, ocxnmnlty resources and professional staff 
Itie CTfort that follows is their report to the Clty-As-School administra- 
tion and the New York State Education Depeuisnent as part of a Phage I 

^YftHr^ti^ jywd Awtfiflt-jrafdrm grant prrxseas. 



IV, THE C-A^S STOEEinS 



A. BaCKGtCOND PlPC3RMftnCN C-A-S STODENTS 

• In S e pLenber, 1977^ as part of an orientation to the C-A-S schcol, 100 
new C-A-S students (as the validation's sanple pqpulati on ) responded to 
the following questions ; 

1. va^ did you select City-As-School? 
nieir responses fell into four broad categories. 

1. Past orientated (dissatisfaction-past) ^ 

2. School and learning orientated (present) 

3. Exploration orientated (freedom - present and futute) 

4. Future orientated (career and life style - future) 

Selection of City-As-School Oaestion 

Ranked . % of Students 

Category Esqrossed responses; selection , Resp on d in g 

lit E3q>ressed dissatisfaction with former hi^ 
school and neededrchange from structured 
sitiation. (past) 38% 

2nd Interested in C-A-S school offerings and 

learning opporturiities. (present) 28% 

3rd Desire for independence, flexibility, freedo m 
and opportunities to esqjlore. (preisent and 
future) A 18% 

4th Desire to find suitable career, woric e^q^er- \ 
ienoe, life-style and najor interests, (future) 16% 

In surnary to question 1, upon entering C-A-S, new students attitw 3es 
were 38% p ast orientated, 28% present orientated, 18%^ exploratory, pre^t 
and future orientated, 16% futnore orientalied. 
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2 . How were you influenced to select City-As-School? 



Ranked % of Students 

Category Responses: Inflijence Responding 

1st By friends " ^ 555 

2nd By former C-A-S students I 23% 

3rd By relatives 16% 

" 4th By guidance counselors 13% 

5th -By other school personnel and media (social 
worker, teacher, dean, advisor, principal 

bulletin boards, paper, etc.) ^ 13% 
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In simnazy to question 2, it appea^ that peer relationships. in oonimsii- 
cations with friends and forner C-A-S 'students had the greatest influence in 
attracting xmf students into the C-A-S program. 

BcM naryprevlous hi^ schools in grades 10 and 11 had C-A-*3 students 
attended prior to entering C-A-S? 

<. i , •' 

Of the 130 new entyrants to C-A-S in S^ptenter, 1977, it ^spears frcm the 
records and xespopma to questions about ^rqvious hi^ schools these C-A-S 
students havi^ haa one or more eaq^rienoes at 76 different hi^ schools prior 
to entering C-A-S. Uiis WDuld indicate >that C-A-S students are not being se- 
lected from any one particular type ox? seri^ of hig^ schools. The attrac- 
tion and appeal of C-A-S is universal to all hi^ schools, and may be 
xsiique for selective individual stn,^nts vdthin all hig^ schdols. 19ie list 
of feeder hi^ schools and the nuri|»r of new C-A-S students (1977-78) v*o 
f onrerly attended these hi^ schools are as f ollowis : 

HIGH SCHOOLS PRE\7I0USLY A3TENDEI) BY C-A-S STUDENTS PRIOR TO ENTRANCE 

IN C- A-S IN SgP i ' i!MBfc a<, 1977 . ' 

' ira ' ^ J o£ 

School Student School Students 



1. 


Adarns Schc»l 


2 


40. 


James Madison 


1 


2. 


Anderson School 


1 


41. 


John Adams 


4 


3, 


H.S. of Art and Design 


i 


42. 


John Ericsson 


1 


4. 


August Martin i 


2 


43. 


John F. Kennedy 


3 


5. 


Barre HS (VT) 


1 


44. 


Julia Richman 


3 


6. 


Bay Ridge 


2 


45. 


Lincoln Program 


2 


7. 


Bayside 


1 


46. 


Manhatiian Voc. & Tech 


1 


8. 


Benjamin Cordoza 


1 


47. 


Marymount 


1 


9. 


Bildersee 


1 


48. 


Midwood 


3 


10. 


Bronx H.S. of Science 


3 


49. 


H.S. of Music and Art 


3 


11. 


Brooklyn ttechnical 


5 


50. 


New Lincoln 


1 


12. 


Brooklyn Friends School 


1 


51. 


Newtown 


4 


13. 


Bryant 


1 


52. 


Noxman Itonas 


1^ 


14. 


Calhoun School 


1 


53. 


Open Coninunity School 


1 


15. 


Canarsie 


2 


54. 


Parker School 


1 


16. 


Cathedral 


3 


55. 


H.S. of Performing Arts 


3 


17. 


Clara Barton 


2 


56. 


Professional Children's 


1 


18. 


Coluirbia 


1 


57. 


Profile School (NH) 


1 


19. 


Ooluntoia Prep 


2 


58. 


Reitz. (Iiviiana) 


1 


20. 


Coronado 


1 


59. 


Rice 


1 


21. 


Deilton School 


1 


60. 


RcAjert L. Stevenson 


1 


22. 


DEiWitt Clinton 


1 


61. 


Sage Academy 


1 


23. 


Dwic^t School , 


2 


62. 


Sarah J. Hale 


1 


24. 


East New York \ 


1 


63. 


St. Agnes 


1 


25. 


Edward R. Murrcw \ 


3 


64. 


St. Anns 


2 


26. 


Elizabethtcwn Central S. 


1 


65. 


St. Nicholas 


1 


27. 


ErcisiTUS Hall 


3 


66. 


Seward Park 


1 


28. 


H.S. of Fashion Ind. 


1 


67. 


Sheepshead Bay 


4 


29. 


Fieldston School 


1 


68. 


South Shore 


8 


30. 


Georg: Washington 


3 


59. 


Stuyvesant 


8 


31. 


Hanover (VT) 


1 


70. 


Taft 


1 
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School 

32. HEurlem Prep 

33. Haxry S.. Trvsnan 

34. Baw^Kne Cedar Kholls 

35. 'Highland Park 

36. Hilldrest 

37. Huntjer College 

38. Huntingtoi 

39. Janaica 



# of i 

Student s School 



# of * 
Students. 



2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
2 
1 
1 



71. Walton 1 

72. Vfashington Irving ' 1 

73. vgielch 1 

74. Vfestside 2 

75. YDC #3 1 

76. Yeshiva Uhiversity H.S. 1 



r 



B. BACKGROUND C-AtS^ ALUIIN I 

C-A-S Alumni Survey Results 

The C-A~S Alu^i survey was mailed to 100 randomly selected 
graduates of C-A-S^'since the 1974-1975 siphocl year. There w^re* 
68 alumni respondents whose .responses to questions are synthe- 
sized as follows: (see appendi:t G) 

1. Accomplishments of C-A-S' graduates since graduation: 



Activity; 


% of Graduates 


a. Entered collexjp BA/BS 


32% 


b. Full time employment 


20% 


c. Worked part time/school 




part time ' ' 


^ V 


d. Entered college AA/AAS 


13% \ 


e. Independent activjglj^s; 




travel , exploreMMg 


13% 


f . Armed services 


3% 


g. Homemaker 


. 1% 



Alumni reactions to C-A-S experiences: 



C-A-S ExDeriences 



a. Experiences at 
C-A-S were good 

b. Students exer- 
cised leadership 

c. Obtained career 
knowledge and 
skills 

ff 

d. In-house classes 
were good 

e. Students had free- 
dom to develop 



% of Students in Agreement 
Agree Agree 
enthusiastically moderately Disagree 



91% 
45% 

52% 

56% 
90% 



"9% 
44% 

40% 
29% 
10% 



0 
11% 

8% 
15% 
0 
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' " .% c(f students in Agreement 
C-A-S Estperiences^ l^grge Agree 

^ ' enthusiastiKGally moderately Disagree 
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f • ^C-A-S offered var- * 
iety of learning^ 

resources F . 92% 8% 0 

Students had voice M 
in C-A-S governance 82% 14% 4% 

h, C-A<-S experience , ' . < 
was excellent ^ • J>^% B% 1% 

i, Resources were a 

good experience 89% ' • 8% 3^ 

j. C-A-S faculty and ^ ^ 

^ advising were ^ 
helpful ^ 75% 20% ,5% 

* • ti' , ' ^ > 

•1) C-A-S alurani agfeed enthusiastically with 80% of the criteria 
used to measure C-A-S educational experiences.' 85% to 95% of 
the C-A-S alumni agreed either; enthusiastically or moderately 
to 100% of the experiential criteria for a quality education 
at C-A-S. /These rorsults arfe highly positive and highly 
'Significant. 

3. Purposes of C-A-S - Philosophical 

% of Students responding 

C-A-S AREAS . \ Emphasized not ^no 

^v^^ Emphazised Experience 

a. Improve social status 45% 45% 10% 

b. Prepare for job 92% 7% 1% 

c. Fulfillment as person 95% 5% 0%,^ 

d. Develop Intellect 85% 10% 5% 

e. Develop career ed, 82% 12% 6% 

f. Gain respect for society 65% 25% 10% 

g. Go to college 61% 36% 3% 

h. Get job^^skills 65% 30% 5% 

i. Develop creative abilities 8 9% 9% 2% 
j. Encourage social concerns 59% '32% 9% 

1. C-A-S alumni recognize and support the C-A-S progr am 's philosophifccd 
oonof^pts of a) job preparation, b) fulfillment as a person, c) develop 
intellect, d) develop career, and e) develop your, respect for society^and 
f) ^lavelop creative abilities, 

/ 2. C-A-S idunni had some difficulties in regognizing the C-A-S program 
activities related to a) iitproving social status, b) respect for society, c) 
gopng to C3ollege, d) obtain job skills and- e) develop social concerns. These ' 
arp sensitive areas, statistically, but are not necessarily significantly 
critical to merit changes. These sensitive areas may indicate a trend or may be 
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nonnal margin of error in any measurenent. Sensitive areas are statist- 
ical hic^ili^ts for administra^rs viio vrLsh to re--evaluate or look deeper 
Intp an area of ooncem. ' . ^ 

^ 4, C3-A^S Experiences - Iri^triibtional . ' 



^ . • % of Students Responding 

^ Agree Agree . % 

C-A-S Area Enthusiast i callyi - Moderately ^ Disagree 

a. Instructipnal me^terials were- . . ^ . ^ 

organized * > 25% 65% / 10% 



b. 


Career information disciissed; 


28% ; 


42% 


30% 


c. 

/ 


Instruction at student's ability 
level , 


48% 


. 44% 




d. 


• 

.Me^dungful independent work 


■93% 


6% 


1% 


e. 


Administrators wiare helpful 


47% 


43% ' 


10% 


f. 


Teachers were helpful 


4-3% 


4i% 


16% 


g- 


Resources were helpful 


49% 




' 8% 




In-house teachers were helpful 


42% 


43% 


15% 


i. 


Advisors were helpful 


30% 


52% 


18% 



1. 93% o f the C~A~S alunni agree enthusiastically that meaningful 
indedp^ident wric is one of the features of C-A-S. 

' 2. 80% to 85% of the C-A-S alumni ag^ee enthusiastically and/or 
moderately that "Qie C-A-S instructional programs were a) organized 
b) at student's ability level and that c) staff were helpful. 

3. Sensitive cuneas v^ch oopld be ,^:e-evaluated are a) career information 
dis\x:ssed (30% disagree) b) teals^hers help (16% disagree) c) inrhouse teachers 
help (15% disagree) c) advisors lij^elp (18% disagree) . ( 

Note: a word of caution; ondS again, a sensitive area is not statisti-v> 
cally critical but only iiidicates an area with a ''itargiri-of-errggj; that 
could be of interest to the administration. 
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5« ilqportanoe of sdurces 6£ educational aiid oareer iiifbrri^ttion. 



/) —-'■ * 




% of Students Responi 






'] 


' Most 
Irtportaht 


Moderately 
Important 


. ' .^iMkt: ' 


a. StucSents anJlEriexKSs 

b. Personal t^iij^^ 




44% 

. 96% , 


• 

3^% . 

/:.2% 

/ 


31% . 

2% • 


c. Clergymen 




1% 


10% 




d. Parents 


0 


/ . 50% 


44% c 


■ 6% 


e. Teadiers , 


32% 


''59%- 


.- 9% ' 


f • Administratx>rs 


* 


20% ^ 


^ 40% 


40% 


B09JC3 , \ 

^ '1 \ 




33% 


48% 


^ 1S% 


h. ODun^elbrs 




: 20% . 


48% 

J 


32% . 


i. Psyehologis& 






1 AO. 

14% 


76% 


j; Civic leaders 




6% 


56% 


30% 


k. Resource Personnel 




14% 


56% 


30% 


1, School Resources 




38% 


47% 


15% 


m. Films, plays, TV 




12%' 


40%* 


48% 



1. ]$tportant sources of career information for the C-A-S adumrti were 

a) personal thinking, d) students and friends and c) parents and relatives, 

2. Least ^inpDrtant sources of information were a) clergymen, b) adminis- 
tration, c) psychologists, d) civic leaders, e) films and piays. 

3. Of mocjerate importance were a) tochers, B) books, c) counselors, 
d) iresource personnel and e) school resources* 
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6. C-A-S At±i1^ide„s towards life 



'a. li^BJ^ a lot of mdney 
Ik b. Find personal. l>a^iness 

' ' V 

of service ; \^ 
difiVctive in politics 
/ e. HSppy family life 
♦ f . Be successful ^ 

' g. Create' wofk of Sirt and perfozm 

' '• . 

Make^^friends 

^ - * 

, !• Understand other peorile 

Stand up for one's rights 



% ofr^St^idents responding - 
^ Very Mxtera^y Tieait , 
Irtportant , Drpoartant i prportant 




/ 



-mm 

^Jl. , It is significant l^t 81* d^;: Tn^|^ alxmni believe that 

/ the following attitixias towai^il^ are very inportstfit ; a) "find* 
) personal happiness^rfe) have a ffi fandly life, c) create vrorks of 

'art, d) make f^-iends, e) undersife^^^ other people, f) stand up ^c:»^ 
one's rights. - ''"^^^ ■■^'■J ' ' 

2. C-A-S alumni ranged « the foXIpidng attitudes towards life as the^ 
least inportant ; a) . acti^ in politics. ' 

\ < - ■ 

3. Of iToderate i^iportance va^; a) make^a lot of money, b) be of service, 
c) be successfiol* , % 

7. ConcliJSions, regg[rding students and Alumni ' \» 

- The C-A-S ^\mc\L student starveys indicate tiiat the Alumni enthu- 
siastically suFpo|x the C-A7S program^ principles, and concepts. Anal- 
ysis, of respondents ^vi-ews indicate a deep understanding of the C-A-S 
program's philosophy and a genuine , support for sjfi independent humanities 
and social jBcience type of alternative high school. 

The alumni student sui^rt fa^ls^into the range of 80% to 90% of the 
student body'^ref lecting positive ^perceOTions of the G-A-S pix)gram on at 
leas^ 85* of the caitegories me^jdired. JThiese ranges are significant 
results at the P =.b\ levels of signifif^^ 
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^ ■ • /" • ^ - . 

. - V.^VMilDATICN OBJECTIVES AND RESPONSES , - 

^ A. Validatim Objective 

— --^ Objective 1,1 1 60% of C-A-S sti:idents will increase their 
about occupations and decisions involved in choosing a 
as meeusured^by ^a pire- and post adftdnistration of the Career 

. :ity Inventory Oaipete|tce Tfest given to all new students. It 

^ . 33 expected t^iat 75 of 130 newly enrolled students will retain one 

full year and wiH constitute the stuJy sarrfJle population.^ . ' 

. a. The Career Wturity Inveaitory Competence Tests were administered 

^ ' in Sept. , jl977 'arid May 1978 to the sample population* The test 

consists of five parts; a) Knowing Yourstelf , b) IQiowing About 
Jobs, c) Choosing a Job, d) Looking Ahead/ e) What Should They 
• - Do (prc^lem solving) . ° 

1) The^e were no significant differences between the pre- andL , / f| 
the post -test resxilts, or between the C-A-S sanple pqpula^ 
^ tion aid the test raanufacturer's normtive population on the 
first four parts o^^^he test. C-A-S students were in the . 
noonative range on all tests but were not sigruf icantly 
different in ocnpetence in a) , Knowing Yoorself , b)' Knowing ^ 
. About ,Jol?s, c) t3xxDsing a Job, and d) Looking Ahead as a 
resixLt of their C-A-S e^q^eriences^" 

. 2) There was a slight significant difference at the p =.10 level* 

of carpetence ,on Part 5 of the Test entitled, What Shoxild They 
Do, (problem solving) . In the area of problem solving" the C-|^-3 
students s^^pear to be in the liigher ranges of ability \*ien ccm- 
pared to the nomative population, and to their pre- test 
y. stages of developnent prior to entering C-A-S. ^ 

' * A word ^ of cautjjib sfiould ^be applied with regard to. the interpretation of 
the jresults of these tes|J^as tlie Career Maturity Inverrtory Catpetence 
Tests are not very power^Bpeasurenent instruments', ^ The margin of error 
r for both Type I and Type j|Psrrors is great . In the final analysis it 
Is^probably best to^ state that t:-A-S Careir developnnent stjrehgths lie in 
the area of proble^ solving rather than that there is any significant 
differences in, Caf ear ^|kiuca tion Cotpetence among C-A-S students over 
V normative groups. \ ^ 

• \ 

' 3) The C-A-S stvdent!g, corpared favorably with all of the normative 
populations for grades 10/ 11, and 12. Their Career Maturity 
Inventory raw scores fell into the mean score ranges on all sub- 
tests, within one or two standard deviations, to indicate that 
their results were average to the normative population — with no 
positive or negative Significant differences noted. 
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Career Maturity Inventory Oatpetence Test Results^ (Ng53) 



Test adtdnistered S ep LaiLery 1977 - May, 1978 



Part I Part n 
No*Ri^t Khowing Khowing 



Part III Part IV 
Choosing Looking 
Raw Score Yourself About Jobs a Job Ahead 



What Should 
Th^ Do 



Pre-Post Pre-Post Pre--Post Pre-Post Pre -Post 



1 


2 


2 


18 


17 - 


3 


3 


1 


2 


— 


0 


2 


8 


8 


10 


11 


2 


2 


5 


3 


J. 


0 


3 


6 


8 


6 


6 


4 


2 


5 


6 


1 


i& 


' 4 


6 


4 


10 


7 


12 


7 


8 


4 


3 


0 


5 


8 


10 




3 


7 


8 


8 


12 


4 


2 


6 


6 


4 


2 


1 


10 


6 


11 


6 


7 


0 


7 


' 0 


1 




1 


7 


5 


1 


6 


2 


4 


8 


7 


5 " 


1 


0 




10 


5 


3 


10 


10 


9 


2 


1 


— 


1 




2 


— 


2 


, 4 


8 - 


10 


4 


5 




0 


1 


0 




0 


5 


10. 


vC 


- 


0 


- 


0 




1 


- 


0 


' 5 


■ 4 


12 




1 




0 


1 


1 




0 


2 


6 


13 


1 


^ 


0 


1 


1 






0 


4 


0 


14 




0 


4 


1 




0 


3 


0 


3 


2 


15 


2 


1 ■ 




1 




1 




1 


1 


3 ' 


16 . 




1 




2 




1 




1 


1 


3 


17 


- 


0 


- 


0 


2 


,2 


6 


0 




2 


18 




1 


2 


0 


0 


' 1 




1 


1 


1 


19 


1 


0 




1 




1 




5 • 




0 


20 




0 




1 




0 




0 




0 


-N. 


53 


53 


53 


53 


53 


53 


53 


53 




\ 53 . 






5.86 




4.18 




7.03 




7.83 




10.35 


25%ile 




3.13 




1.46 




4.86 




4.85 




8.81 


Median 




5.56 




2.75 




6.87 




5.93 




10.28 


75%ile 




8.67 




4.79 




8.12 




8.10 




12.20 


t 






m 














1.30 


frignificance 




None 




^ne 




None 




None 




p=.10 



2. Item 




sis of Tdst Results 



An /tern arl^ysis of the Career Maturity Inventory Tests reye/^ same 
insists ixp the C.A.S* students attitudes , and possibly ^Bfe reasons 
as to cIa.S. students did not achieve at hi^ier levels. Many questions 
are found be anfciguous and were not relevant to the C7^ students. Following 
are three exanples of questions that were naSsed by over 80% of the C-A-S 
saitple population* / 
a) Exanple A: 

Daig^sipped a steaming c\jp of coffee and thought ahead to 
vAiat he nH to do during the day. First, he had chores-feeding 
and milking the cows. Then he wanted to finish ntxdjig the north- 
west pasture so that he and sane neighbors v*io would help him 
start baling the hay. It was getting late in the season, and he 
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oould not pat off filing the bam with hay any longer. Finally, 
he had seme repair woric to do on one of the wagons v*ule there 
was still daylight. ^ 

What is his occupation? 
Ap-anlital Trainer 
B-agricultural ehgineer 
C-feuon equipment dealer 
D-farxrtfer 
E-don't knew 

1) T!he correct answer is p 

2) Oyer ^80% of the C-A-S students missed this question. 60% marked E for the 
ngtit answer. 



3) 



This Ulustrates that C~A-S students are not attuned^for this type of test. 



b) E>caitple B 



Katherine has a teleswope in her backyard vAiich is strong enough for her to 
study the stars and planets.' When her father first set it up, sh^«-thought of 
it as a toy, but, now she spends more and more tiro with it. She has studied 
astronaty at school and thinks she may major in it at college. 

What do yoi^thin^? 

A) She laas the makings of an astronOTEr: she should definitely go ahead 
with her plans. 



B) 
C) 



Before she decides about college, she should ask an astrorxxrer's advice. 

Her interest in astronony is strong enou^, and she Jjifcws enough about 
it, to plan further stufy. ^ 



D) She can't possibly decide if she has either aptitude or interest in 
V astronony frdn a badqrard telescope. 

E) don't know 

1) The correct answer is C. ""\^ 

2) 82%^ pi^ the C~A~S students missed i the question. 59% marked e! for the ans- 



3) 




its appear to mark "don't knew" for many questions, v*ien they 
an answer rather than guess at the answer: 



c) Exanple C 

Art's friends are^going to college after hi«i school, which is what he would 
like to do. But> his girl wants to get married. 

What should 

A) ^tovex^!^h^ay. ^ 

B) ^ Talk it over with his girl? 

C) Go to college: postpone marriage. ^ 
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\)) Get married; go to college later 
E) don't know 

1) The correct ansMiir is c. 

2) .C*-A"6 students responded in a variety of ways to this questions: 

a. some refused to answer It aa being airbiguous 
^ b. scRB wrote, in the margins of the test, ''I would go to college and 
get ntilrrled" \^t's wrong with this alternative answer... or 

c. "It's up to the couple.. .."or . * 

d. "None of your business...." 

3) This question illuistrates the independent nature and creative thinking 
that is typiccLL of the C-A-S type student. A significant percentage of 
C-A-S students took the tiro to respond with £Ltematlve answers to this 
question. 

Ihere are about 20 test items that had similar item analysis i patterns 
to test questions, and sjunidar C-A-S student responses. These type of questio n s 
accounted for the lowering 6f C-A-S test jscores. If these 20 arrbiguous 
questions could have been eliminated from the test, C-A-S students did very 
well en the tests in catparison to nQnnati\Be groi?)s. 

A, Conpetence Test Conclusions 

a) C-A-S students did not •significantly inpresise their knowledge, about, 
occupatibns, about choosing a Joh-type decdLsions, about self or future 
plans as neasured by the Career Maturity Inventory Conpetence Tests. 
Hiey did achieve normative relavence to the standardized population 
but did not at±ain significant differences in ariy Career Maturity " 
achievement area tested. 

b) There is a trend inciicated, that the strongest Career Education 
curriculum area at C-A-S is in the ar^ of problem solving. This 
is an area that couldmerit additional rese^urch, development ^and 

^ evaluation. ' 

c) The Career Maturity Conpetence tests are not the proper measure- 
nent instrument for the C-A-S program ^and student ^pc^^ulation. A 
\ more effective test in the area of Career Education needs to be 

selected for C-A-S. This conclusion is derived from the fact that 
C-A-S does not offer any formal or structured type Career Education 
Course or program to prepare students for' paper & pencil type tests. 
The C-A-S experimental program prepeones students for personal oom- 
nunicaticns, interviews-, problem solvings and logical relationship 
to a job situation. These factors, can best be measured by affective 
measiirement instruments* 

B. VALIDATION OBJECTIVE 1.2 

1. Statement of CA>jective 1.2 

60% of the C-A-S students will increase their awarenes^^of their 
cax&er goals an^ 2ispiration levels as well as increcise their positive 
attitude towards school, as measured by a C-A-S Attitude SurN/ey developed 
by the GEE evaluators in cooperation with the program Staff ^ to be ad- 
ministered on a pre-and post basis. (See Appendix— F&J) 
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Bie C-A-S attitude surveys were administered in Sept, 1977 and 
Mary 1978 to the sanple population. The results of the survey were . 

significant in that 82% of the C-A-S sawple population eaqaressed hi^ier 
career a^^Iration levels and positive attltud^ tQ««ards school po^t over pre. 

2. Ban Helpful wss your C*-A*-S Program? ? ^ 

^ 

a. For rei^3cnae to the questionisi on, "^Bar helpful vies the 

pcogcBBD^to your education and career?" and '*Hov enthusiastically 
dofiyoo^apt^port the C-A-S pruyrai t s and school cono^yt?^, the C-A<-6 
sanple' population responded as follows: 

1. ) 48% sicforted enthusiastically that the CH\-S ptuyiam 

was extrjanely 'helpful in their education and career 
develo|iuKsiib. 

2. ) 34% ^yrortBd poslti^^l^ that the C^-S ytoyiam vies 

very nelpful in their education and career developnent. 

3 • ) 16% suqpported moderately that the p po cjram was of 

moderate help in their education and career developnent. 

4.) Oily 2% expressed negative or qualified s u ppo rt that 
the C-A-S pr o gram wasjp f little or no help in their 
education and csurtdi^^kvelopmeht. 

b. Uiis 48% enthusiasms 34%- positiveness represents significant _ 
gra.vth and der^lopnent in positive attitudes towards school, * 
when one oonpares this with the 66% negativeness and/or apprehen- 
siveness expressed by the same pc^xilatlon upon entrance to C-A-S. 

3. E)q)ressed attiUvites toward Careers . 

' *• 

a. As contrasted with the pre-test attitudes v*iich were a) 38% post- 
oriented, b) 28% present-oriented, c) 18% present and future oriented 
and d) 16% future oriented, the C-A-S sample changed their views on 
post-test attitude questions and scales as follows: 

SRTiFCTION OF CAREER & SCHCX3L C3CESnONS 

Post Test % 

of Students Pre-Test % 

Ranked Responding of Students 

Category Expressed Responses Responding 



1st Desire to select interest, vork, college, 
czureer, job and life styles as major 

interest, (future) 49% (16%) 

2nd Desire for exploration, independence and 

personal freedons. (Future and present) 36% . (18%) 

3rd Interest in C~A~S offerings and hi^ 

school developments, (present) 10% (28%) 

4th Reflections on the past or historical 

perspectives, (past) 5% (38^) 
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b) In the post-survey questions we see the cxxtplete opposite pattern of 
results to questions about careexrs, college, jci>s and life-style. C-A-S 
'students have ciianged during the school year to a futuristic point of view 
with both presmt and future positive attitudes. This is a significant direc- 
tional change for the development of career goals and aspiration levels. 

4' c) 49% of the C-A-S students hatve developed Career directions as oortpared 
with 16% a t the tiroe of ent^ing C-A-S. . > 

d) 36% of tiie C-A-S stn.rltfmts have developed future and presait plans as 
oanpared with 18% at the tiite of entering C~A-S 

e) 15% o f the C-A-S students still held pessindstic, negative, post or 
present views as contrasted with their 66% apprehensive attitudes at the 
time of entrance into C-A-S. 

f) Uiese results r e present hi^ily significant directi,(%ia1 change ^^t the p».01 
levels of confidence. 

4 . After hi^ school what are C-A-S students * plans? 

a) 58% plan to enter college either full or part- tine. 

b) 15% plan to work full time. 

c) 12% plan to enter technical school or trade school and work. 
(Education and Work) 

d) 8% plan to travel and oontinue explorations. 

e) Z% are undecided about their career, education or future plans. 

f) 2¥ plan to enter armed services. 

Ijr Uie 70% aspiration level of C-A-S students to plan for college and 
edvjciHbn with work is a significant pattern change in attitudes from 
the pre-test perceptions v*iich were 58% negative. 

5. 80% of the C-A-S students (sxarvey respondents) expressed the view that 
theylRild selected a career choice and that they were very certain that this 
career dioice was a firm catteer decision. 

6 . 86% of the C-A-S sample respondents characterized their present level of 
knowledge about career and job information as hi^ and very high . 

7 . 87% of the C-A-S sample respondents rated their ability to make choices 
cind career decisions as high and very high . 

8. 92% of the C-A-S sanple respondents rated their present interest and 
attitudes about careers very high and high. 

9 . 88% 6f the C-A-S sample respondents (Expressed their support and positive 
attitudes about the C-A-S program and concepts at a high or very high level 
of support. 

10. Who. influences C-A-S students on their career and education decision? 
. Rank ordered by iirportance and percent (%) of students' influences. 

a) Peer Friends 78% 

b) Parents and Relatives 48% 
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26% 
13% 

^Teachers 10% 
£) Guidance 8% 
g) TV, Self*, armed forces 2% 

U. C-A-S survey re^pcxidents esqpcessed hi^^ier positive attitudra as follows; 

% o£ students 

O-A-S E>qperlenoe reqponding positively 

a) Gbtainad real life e}q)erienoes 92% 

b) Acquired seLf-disciplixie 48% 

c) Gained ind^andenoe 78% 

d) OisoGfvered many opportunities 82% 

e) LauMd about nyself 52% ^ 

f) OajBiroed career goals 65% 

g) lUlcaased looi^ledge and ahlUH es 39% 

h) Developed creatively 88% 

12, C-^<-S Oonnunitf I^esouroes that were extrerely helpful to C-A-S students 
with their career and ftrh,icational decisions viere: (as seilicted by C-A-6 
survey respondents) ^ 

a) FandlyLife 

b) I^snane Society 

c) Or g anic 

d) Nuclear Medicine 

e) Creative Writing 

f) Poetry 

13, 87% of the C-A-S student respondents supported enthusi 

ocnc^^ that C-A-S had provided a iteaaiixKfful ed u c ationa l prog r am 
during the 1977-78 school year; that their scholastic achievement 
better than at their previous high school; that their attitudes 
sdiool, education y and career had inproved and that the C-A-S pro^|f»n was a 
good one. 

14, Awareness Conclusions ; 

a) C-A-S survey results were extremely positive and significant at the 
p" .05 level of ocnfidenoe. niis contention is supported by thp fact that 
at least 82% of the C^-S respondents had increased their awesoiess of their 
career goaJjp^ and expressed positive attitudes towards their education and 
careers cn ^t least 80% of the itents mesisured in the C-A-S survey* 

b) C-A-S students significantly increeised their positive attitudes 
towards self, job, education, and career c^jectives aifter one years exper^ 
ience at C-A-S, 

c) C-A-S students significantly increased their knc^ledge ^md awareness 
of C-A-S pr o gra n s and oonoepts at the end of one year. 
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d) C-A-S students ixxaeased their aMaxeness of jcbs and job skills 
after one year but they did not significantly increase their career education 
Iqncwledge and related axipetencies after one year. 



C. VMJDRTIOW (BJJdLTl'lVE 1.3 * 

1. StatBrant of Cbjective 1.3 

<• - ■ 

60% of C-A*-S students will increase their self^identity and self-- 
awareness (c£U?eer developnent- elements) as measured by a pre- and post ad- 
ministration' of the career maturity inventory scale. vSee appendix B) 

a) Pre-'tests and post tests of thf Career Maturity Inventory vere ad- 
ministered to the sanple population. Fbr oontarison purposes 40 

\ matched pairs of C-A-S students raw sccxbes were obtained from Sept., 
1977 and May 1978 testings. (C-A-6 student graduates and absentees 
were not included in sanple) The powerful WilooMon MatchedH^airs 
Signed-Rank test was used to detemdne variance and significance. 
Significant results were attained at the positive levels of p>.01 
as the CtA-S students increased their self-awareness, self -identity, 
and career maturity attitudes as measured by the Career Maturity 
Inventory post tests vdien ccnpared with the pre-^test base line data: 

b) Career Maturity Attitude test results: 

CAREER MATORnY INVEOTORSf-AllTlTlJDb: SCAI£ 
Tests administered Sqpt., 1977 and May, 1978 



C-A-S 


PRE-TEST 


POST-OEST 








SCCSBE 


SOORE 




RftNK 


1 , 


40 


41 


+1 


5 


2 


33 


36 


+3 


17.5 


3 


4] 


40 


-1 


-5 


4 


42 


43 


+1 


5 


5 


42 


45 


+3 


17.5 


6 


39 


40 


+1 


5 ' 


7 


38 


41 


+3 


17.5 


8 ^ 


39 


39 


0 


0 


Id 


38 


40 


+2 


11.5 


37 


31 


-6 


-31.5 


U 


42 


47 


+5 


28 


12 


41 


44 


+3 


17.5 


13 


36 


41 


+5 


28 


14 


39 


43 


+4 


23 


15 


40 


39 


-1 


-5 


16 


39 


32 


-7 


-33.5 


1 17 


37 


31 


-6 


' -31.5 


y 18 


36 


38 


+2 


11.5 


19 


38 


40 


+2 


11.5 


20 


30 


42 


+12 


38 


21 


40 


44 


+4 


23 


22 


32 


39 


+7 


33.5 
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^ PRE-^IEST PC3ST-TESr 



SIDDENT . # 


SCSC3RB 






KftNK 


23 


41 


46 




/ 

OQ / 

2o 


24 


39 


43 


lit 
+4 


2J 


25 


28 


37 


+9 


3o«5 


26 


36 


35 


—X 


— R 
— D 


27 


39 


44 


+5 • 


28 


28 


37 


37 


0 


A 
0 


29 


36 


37 


+1 


5 


30 


il A 


38 


4 

—4 


-23 


31 


34 


35 


+1 


5 


32 


27 


36 


1 A 

+9 


36.5 


33 


39 


A ^ 

42 


+3 


^ 17.5 


34 


39 


36 


-3 


-17.5 


35 


27 


35 


+8 


35 


36 


39 


44 




- 28 


37 


38 


40 


+2 


11.5 


38 


33 


in 


+4 




39 


39 


42 


+J 


l/.D 


40 




44 


+1 


5 


TCTEALS 


1495 


1584 






N«40 






1>152 





P».01 

1) C-A-S students significantly Increased their career attitudes, at 
the p".01 levels of ocnfidenoe (as measured by the CMI-Attitude 
Scales) , on post-^test sbores vdien oonpared vdth their entry level 
attitudes at the time of entrance to C-A-S in Sept., 1977. Tliis 
indicates that the C-Ar-S p ro g r am was significant in changing C-A-S 
students' attitudes. 



c) Career Maturity Attitude Develqptnent Oanclusions: 

1. In oci t pa riscn with the standardized normative populations from 
Iowa, Te3cas, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Tennessee, and California for tenth, 
eleventh, and twelth grades, the C-A~S sample population oGn|)ared at nor- 
mative levels and favorably with all standardized populations. Oliere was no 
significant differences between the ix>pi groqpe and the C-A-S students with 
regard to cauneer attitudes. Both populations are the same. 

2. C-A-S students significantly increeused their career maturity 
at±itides,at the p=.01 levels of significance, on "post-^test scores vAien 
CGn^ared with the pre-test attitude scores. 

3. C-A-S program is significant in helping C-A-S students to con- 
structively change and develop positive career maturity attitudes. 



D. VALmmON OBJELTIVE 1.4 

/ 

1. Statencnt of Objective 1.4 » 

60% of C-A-S students will inprove tl>eir edixatio n al rootivatix^n 

29 
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tamrds high 8chcx>l as ev;^denced by more positive school attendance patterns 
as masured by a^ screening of prenand-post entrance attendance records. ^ 

a) Attendance Study: 

Tha attendance records of the sanple pc^sulation of 100 students vas 

axapaxed regarding a) their nurber of days absent during the 1976-1977 school 
year, at their previous hlg^ school, as paired against b) their nunfcer of 
days abeont at C-A-S during the school year 1977-1978. < 

(Nbte: 64 matched pairs of attendancelrecords were obtained as the study 
sanple. Studaits vdth inoonplete attendance records fratn previous hi^ 
schools wepe not included; ndd'-year C-A-S graduates were also not in- 

^ eluded. Nine (9) C-A-S truants were eliminated from the study, as all 
had previous truancy records at their previous hi^ school, ^Mch made 
this variable a statistical equality, lb have included truants in the 
study would have made the average daily attendance patterns and averages 
tsirealistic and unreliable data for decision ma]cing p^irposes.) 

The WUcQOflon Matched-Pairs Signed-Bcurik Test was used to determine vaidance 
and siqnificandie. 
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b. Attendanoei Patterns: 



MflTCHED PAIRS ATTENDRNCe/pATTEFNS OF C-A-S SftMPI£ PQPULRTIOW (N=54) 



% 


School Year 1976-1977 


and 1977-1978 








NUMBER OF 


NUMHER OF 










DAYS ABSENT 


DAYS ABSENT 








\ 


PREVIOUS H.S. 


C-A-S 


\Jr Ue\XO 








1976-1977 


]r977-1978 




U 




1 


14 


1 




ID!? 


1 7 
J. / 


2 


38 


1 


—o / 


10 D^ 


47 ^ 


3 


23 


1 


— ZZ 


4C>f* 


90 ^ 

Z^ • D 


4 


21 


8 


• J- J 


loy 


fl7 


5 


24 » 


10 . 


—14 


lyb 


Q7 


f 


22 


8 




lyo 


1 7 
J. / 




35 


2 


—Jo 


lUcJy 


41 
4o 


/fi 

/ 8 


15 


1 


—14 


lyb 


1 7 
1 / 


9 


21 


4 


—1 / 


9QQ 

zoy 


9A 
Z«J 


10 ^ 


76 


6 


— /U 




D / • 3 


li 


38 


1 


— o / 




47 


1 o 

Iz 


45 


6 




1 ^91 


Al S 


IJ 


78 


1 


— / / 


^Q9Q 


DU 


1 A 
14 


31 


12 


J--' 


OD J. 


94 


lb 


31 


4 


—97 
— Z / 


79Q . 


• 'J 


16 


26 


4 


— ZZ 


4o4 


9Q ^ 
Zy • D 


17 


22 


1 


— zl 


441 


9Q 

zy • 3 


18 


10 


1 


-y 


ol 


Q 

0 


19 


' 54 


8 


— 4d 


91 1 
ZllD 


t^9 

DZ • D 


20 


25 


16 




ol 


Q 

O 


21 


36 


8 


— Zo 


/o4 


oD* D 


22 


101 


2 




QQn 

ybu 


Dl 


23 


20 


1 


— ly 


ol 


94 
Z4 


z4 


27 


12 




225 


17 


2b 


10 


1 


I — Q 


O -L 


R 

u 


ZD 


49 


38 


-7 


fil 

CJ -L. 


8 


27 


34 


2 


OX 




43 


2o 


32 


4 


zo 


/ Ol 


36 5 


29 


7 


1 


— ^ 


1^^ 
OD 


o 


30 


22 


36 


Vt14} 




1 7 


31 


32 


2 


—in 
— ou 


yyjyj 


/ D • ^ 


32 


37 


14 


-Zo 




9Q 5 


33 


■ 65 


6 




0*tO J. 


J** 


34 


11 ■ 


6 


—5 




2 


35 


3 


10 


(+7) 


49 


^8 


36 




18 


126 


626 


86.5 


37 . 




1 


i 


196 


17 


38 


53 


8 


-11 1 


2025 


■ 50.5 


39 


18 


10 




64 


8 


40 


29 


4 • 


-25 \ 


625 


29.5 


41 


45 


10 


-35 


1225 


43 
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b» continues 





1Q7 6-197^ 


^ 

1977-1978 


DIFFERENCE 


d2 


RANK 


HA 




" 10 ^ 


-ii 


T5l 


"1575 


43 


30 


2 


-28 


784 


36.5 


44 


10 


10 


0 


0 


0 


45 


24 


8 


-16 


256 


£4 


46 


24 


14 


-10 - 


100 


* 8 


• 47 


33 


14 


-19 , 


361 


24 


48 


55 


8 


-47 


2209 


52.5 


4Q 
H^ 


44 


8 


.-36 


1296 


47.5 . 






16 


-63 


3969 


* 55.5 




13 

Xw 


* 

6 




49 


8 


9^ 


41 


10 


-31 


961 


43 




10 


1 


-9 


81 


8 


54 


83 


14 


-69 


4761 


58 


55 


53 


20 


-33 


1089 


43 


5^ 


43 


1 


-42 


1764 


50.5 


57 


30 


2 


-28 


784 


36.5 


5S 


15 


4 


.-11 


121 


17 


59 


66 


1 


-65, 


4225 


56 


60 


3 


1 


-2 


4 


8 


61 


95 


24 


-71 


5254 


59 


62 


13 


2 


-11 


121 


17 


63 


161 


56 


-105 


11025 


62 


64 


38 


8 


-30 


900 


36.5 


Mean 


36.81 


8.15 


27.90 






25%ile 


20. 90 


1.99 








50%ile 


31.50 


6.50 








75%ile 


44.90 


10.75 








T Value 






3.551 
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t. xrcBaapaNGE resous 

ThB C-A-S program has made a significant oontributicsn, at the P 5».001 
level of significance, in reducing the number of days absent from school 
for the C^A-S saiSqple population. 

1) The sample population vgas absent on the average 36.81 days-^in ' - 
1976*^77 as ccnpajMd with only 8.15 days at C-A-^ duriiKf 1977-- 

78 scihopl year. 

2) On the average, C-A-S students reduced the number of days absent 
from school^ from their previous years' pattern, by 28.66 days 
per C-A-S student per *ar. This represents an aggregate 
increase of 1834.24 da;^ of increased schc»l attendance for the^ 

, S€8)nple pc^julation in 1^7-78 over their attendance record fron 

1976- 77. 

3) The attendance patteifns for the C-A-S sample population is 
remarkably (Afferent and more positive than their previous year's 
attendance pattern at their former high schools. 

*. 

4) At C-A-S 25% of the students had fewer than 2 days absent per 

^year in 1977-78, as .compared with 20 days absent the previous yeai^ 

5) At C-A-S 50% of the students had fewer than 7 days absent per 
year iilSL977-78 as corpared with 31 days 'absent in the previous 
year. 

6) ' At C-A-S 75% of the students had fewer than ll'days absent in 

1977- 78 as (^smpared with 45 days absent the previous year. 

d. ;ArrEMaANCE ccNcmsioNS t 

1) There is increased positive daily attendance and yearly attendance 
patterns dettonstrated by students at C-A-S. This increased 
attendance at high school can be attributed to C-A-S based upon 

the highly significant results at the P=.001 levels of confidence. - 

2) The C-A-S program has denons/trated a tr^ly significant accomplish-- 
ment in increasirtj high school students'- attendance at school and 
in changing previously poor attendance patterns into positive 
attendance at school. 
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<bf C-A-S stUMBts will increase 



1. STaCTMEMT OF 1>5: 60% 

theil: successful oouurse corpletion^ XCamegie Im^) , as ocnpared 
vdth previous high schcxal's^ course cotpletions, ajs measuriw by a y 
qonparative screening of jprer- ?md post entraiK» ctimulative ireoords. 

a. The nunter of credits coipleted at the feeder regular high 
sctool over the previous year (1976-1977) will be oprapaared 
with the nvitiber credits attempted and ooRpleted at C-A-S 
during the 1977-78 school year. It; was exproted that there 
will be a significant difference between the nunfcer of credits 
earned at C-A-S 1977-78 and the number of credits earned the 
previous year .at the feeder high school. Data will be 
subjKTbed to appropriate parametric tests of significance ^ . 
the wilcoKon Match-Pairs signed rank test of gignificancQ. 



Of the 100 students in the original sanple population/ 72 
matched-^>airs of C-A-S students' records were obtained for \^ 
analysis of course ocropletion and Carnegie Unit developroent 
during the school years 1976-1977 and 1977-1978. . ^ 
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1?4 CMNBGIE UNITS BE0ORD6 .AND PATTEFNS ; 

] C-A-S STUEENT CABNEGIE UNIT COMPI£nGW RECPRDS 



MATCHED 
PAIBS 



1976-1977 
PREVIOUS H.S. 
CREDITS PASSED 



1977-1978 

C-A-S 
CREDITS PASSED' 



Dji'^'Ei-imCES 



T RANK 
OBOOER 
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ERIC 
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Total 310.75 443, 
Mezm 4.32 

N « 69 
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Carnegie Units Itesults and Conclxisions: 

Tf^ C-A-S p rogr a m has made a signif leant, -xjohtrifcution, at the P .01 
level of slgniflcSuice, in providing the <^}portunity and the education 
for C-A-S students to significantly increase the nuiiber of Carnegie 
Uhits earned toward gr^iioatiori requirements in one year, at C-A-;S as 
conpared with their previous high school records. . , ^ 

1) C-A-S students achieved,an the average, 6.16 Carnegie Uhits of ; 
credit during the school year 1977-1978 as aanptoed with their 
srverage acocnplishroents of 4,32 the previous year in 1976rl977. 

2) This represents significant academic achievement at the P « ,01 
level of confidence, nils achievement pattern cail be attrituted 
to the C-A-S program and school organization. 

VALIDATICN OBJECTIVE 2,1 

1. STftTEMEWT OF OBJECTIVE 2.1 ; 75% of C-A-S Staff will demonstrate a 
positive understanding and support of City-As-School oc»cepts and 
activities for City-As-Schc5bl students as measured by an instrument 
developed the GEE evaluators in coopejjjjtioh with^ the pr og ra m staff 
to be administered on a post basis. (See appendix H S K) 

a. Faculty survey results: r 

1) 95% of the^f acuity/staff support C-A-S programs, concepts, 
philos(^f$y. and quality as a learning institution. 

2) 100% of the faculty/staff would reoommend the C-A-S program's 
concepts, philosofAiy and learning as an alternative high school 
to their colleagues throtighout tl5e country. 

3) 80% of the faculty v^ould send their chi^d to C-A-S if the 
situation warranted it. 

4) 80% of the faculty agrees that C-A-S can provide a meaningful 
career ediication for students. 

5) 90% of the faculty a gree enthusiastically that their e3q)erience 
and the experience of C-A-S students has been a good one. 

6) 30% of the faculty agree enthusiastically that the C-A-S 
resoiarce program is a good one. - , 

7) 40% agreed enthusiastically that the "in-house" class program 
is a good one. 

50% agree moderately that the "in-house" claiss program is good. 
10% disagreed with the "in-house" class program. 



8) 20% agreed enthusiastically that the advisement program at / 
C-A-'S is a good one. 




-eed noderatel y that the advisement program at C-^-S is '""^ 
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15l''dii«ig«ed with the advisement programs* accoiplishnents, 

9) The C-rA-S faculty identified the follovdng sensitive areas of ( 
their oancem with C*A-S programs and organizations 

a) involvement in faculty assignments; 

b) involvement in determination of loads; 

c) involvement in admissions policy; 

d) involvement in school decisions; 

e) need for ^^ddi tional resources to help wi- 
load. 



7 



field work 



b. Faculty Survey Conclusions ; 



1) On the averipe, at least 83% of the faculty supported all of 
the C-A-S ocaicepts, philoicphy and programs on at least 80% 
of the surveys indices of measurement \f4iich is significant. 
(The goal hypothesis vas 75% st4ff support.) ; 



G. VALIDATICN OBJECTIVE 2.2 

1. STflmMEWT OF OBJECTIVE 2.2 ; 75% of C-A-S Staff will participate in 
City-As-SchcxDl curriculum development activities as measured by 
curriculum production. 

/ 

a. On the basis of faculty interviiews, intitonal validation simulations 
and inspections and faculty survey i^^^U^KsT;' there is anple evidence 
to si^^rt the fact that 100% of the 'Itesource Coordinators and- 
related staff at C-A-S participated in curricOlim meetings and helped 
to develop neaningful Learjiing Esqpcrience Activity Pac k ages (lEAPs) 
for C-A-S students. This is a significant acccrplishroait as it 
represents total staff participation and understanding of the 
iitportant concept of curriculiam and leanjing opportunity iitprovement. 

* b. On the average, C-A-S faculty attended 7 curriculum meetings and 
about 25 meetings where curriculun was a related topic to the 
.neettog's agenda. . ^ 

♦ c. 95% of the staff supported and participated in curriculum developnent 
activities during the schbol year 1977-1978. 

d. The G-A-S faculty developed the following lEAPs diJbring the school 
year 1977-1978 to a Phase I, II, or III level of proficiency; 
lEAPS are ^^ific learning activities for|C-A-S students to be 
accotplished ^ai^learnihg resource center ir^ the field.' 

I£APS DEVELOPED ; ^ 

1. A-27 - Journalism - Brooklyn Heights 

2. . A-170 - Editorial Assistant - Women Artists Newsletter 

3. B-74K - Assistant - Criminal Justice Family Co\xrt - Legal Aid Soc. 

4. E-127 - Reproduction and Duplicatiori - Boro Blueprint Co. 
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P-97 - Art Gallery Assistant - Ward Nasse Gallery 
025 - Blood Program Assistant - Blood Mobile Uut 
IAC-2 - Envlronnantal Assistant - Action Coalition 
IAC-3X - Horticultural Assistant - Council on Environnent 
lAE-'l - Theatre Production - Equity Library Theatre 
IAB«32 - Multi Media Production - Audio Visual Aids 
IGK--1 - Care of Mentally Retarded - Brooklyn Developmental Center 
MJ-4X - Fundamentals Publicity - Blocm Organization ^ 
IGlC-lOV Student Teaching - Early Childhpod r Trinity OaiJrch 
K-105 - Care of Horses - Riding Acadeny 
S-77 - Congresjgroan's Functions - Congresaroan' a Office 

e. The C-A-S ResourceJCoordinator Faculty significantly developed 15 
curriculun LEAPs to advanced curriculum development stages at a 
Phase I, II, or III level. 

In addition, many resource areas are i;n the process of being advanced 
. 'from a Phase I curriculum/ developmental level to a Wiase II develop- 
ment. 

9. Curriculum Conclusions: 

The C-A-S faculty, fron all evidence, had a very productive and active 
curriculum develc^xnent* year. The targeted 75% faculty participatixai was 
exceeded with 100% faculty participation. targeted goal of completing 

12 lEAPS.was exceeded with the production of 15 Phase I and Phase II LEfiPs. 

Tliese are considered to be significant accotplishroents and attributable 
to the G-A-S program, family and resources' positive contributions and 
si?3port for the C-A-S program. 

H. VAUDATICN OBJECTIVE; 3.1 - Ttffi OCMWITY RESOURCES 

1. STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVE: 3.1 - 75% of C-A-S Cdtinunity resources will 
demonstrate an understanding and support of City-As-School goals and 
attest to the positive arttitildes,, interests, motivation and increased 
career and scholastic activities of City-As-School students as 
measured by the Ccranunity Resource Survey developed by the^OEE 
evaluators in cooperation with the program staff to be administered 
on a post basis. (See i^)pendix J) 

a. The enthusiastic responses fron the Cannunity Resource constituency 
of the City-As-School on the Ccranunity Survey, interviews and phone 
survey far exceeded the 75% l^^thesized positive response, as 96% 
of the Cannunity Resources — respondents, si;?jported, attested to 
the ef f ectiv«fcss and expressed positive attitudes about the C-A7S 
program and students and reconnendei that the C-A-S program be 
supported, continued, expanded, and validated v ; - 

b. Cannunity Resource Survey Responses 

1) Do you feel you understax^ the C-A-S program's, goals and concepts? 
98% responded enthusiastically positive. ^ 

2) -Do you support the C-A-S program? 
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99% reqponded enthusiastically positive. 

3) Nould you recxmnsnd C-A-S to other school districts^ states^ and 
nation? 87% responded enthusiastically positive. 

4) Would youTfixi your child to C-A-S? 
88% responded yes. 

5) Would you recamend C-A-S to other resoiorces, for than to take 
C-A-S students? 89% said yes. 

6) Would you consider hiring a C-A~S student? 
80% said yes. 

7) Do you feel that the C-A-S program helps C-A-S students with their 
education, c£u:eers, vgork and life? 

82% said yes. 

8) 95% . of the Cdttinunity Resbiarces supported enthvisiastically and 
vinderstood the C-^sS programs, concepts^ goals and learning needs 
9f C-A-S students. 

9) The only sensitive area and pot^tial, negative area in the entiri 
survey was the fact that 74% of the Cdnnanity Resources indicated 
that they had not seen a C-A~S resource coordinator at the field 
site recently. 85% of the resource -coordinators expressed the 

^ desire to have greater comnnunication and visits fron C-^-S 
personnel and greater help with the ooofdination of learning 
activities and supervision of C-A-S students. 

. Oannunity Resoiarce Conclusions ; 

Fran the surveys and ccmmunications from the C-A-S resource , 
personnel it can be condluded that the Ccnmunity Resources enthusi- 
astically support the C-A-S program at the very significant levels 
of 95 percentile support on at least 85% of the C-A-S measurement 
criteria. 
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VI. C0NCIXJSIO6IS 



A« C-A'-S potogzam renders a significant educational service iBor its 
stutextr based its validation acoonplishments of siignific2|ntly ac- 
OGR^Oiihing seven (7) of their targeted eight (8) validation- objectives 
at the j^.Ol and p«.05 levels of significance, TJie students, fiaculty and 
conimxilty resources all support enthusiastically and reccmnnend the C-A-S 
pLucfran i to other cGRinunities as a truly qualitative program. 

^ . 1. C-A-S aliOTii" students enthusiastically support t he C-A-S program 
and donoepts.. ' ' . 

• 2. C-A-S stxdents achieve at the normative levels in Career Maturity 
OoniJetencies in the areas of 

a. knoidng yourself, b) kncwing about jcd>s, c) choosing a job, 
d) looking ahead, ) ^t should they do? 

3. C-A-S staxients did not achieve significant growth in the areas of 
Career Maturity Ooqpetence over their nomative ocroparative gtx>i5>s 
or in growth and developtent over their pre-test entrance level 
per f ornance . . 

4. The C-A-S instructional p rograms indicate a trend towards having 
the capability of increasing C A S stxadents" problem solvin g ab ili- 
ties. Hiis area merits further stuty, evaluation and development. 

5. C-A-S students significantly increased their awareness of career 
and educational goals, as well as their positive attitudes towards 
self, towards C-A-S and career opportunities as a result of one 
year's esq^erience at C-A-S. "^(as ccrpared to pre-test data) . 

6. C-A-S students significantly iitproved their career maturity at titud es 
after one year's experience with the C-A-S program. C-A-S program 
is signf icant in helping C-A-S students to constructively change 

and develop positive career maturity atti tu d es , (oonpared to pre-test.) 

7. C-A-S students career attitude achievement is equivalent to the 
ixDrmative attitudes of students from regular hi^ schools. The 
school pc^julations are the same; statistically speaking. 

8. The C-A-S pr oLi ram has significantly demonstrated at the p».001 
level of significance that C-A-S can inprove previous poor hi^ 
school attendance patterns and that they can increase a hi^ school 
students daily jmd yearly attendance at hi^ school. < 



^ 9. C-A-S students achieved significant scholastic aflh^evenent and . 
developnent in the nunber of Carnegie units oonpleted during theit^ 
one year at C-A-S as compared with their previous scholastic 
ac h i e vement patterns, at their previous hig^i school. 

\ ■ > 

10. Uie C-A-S feculty made significant contributions in the axea of 
(Curriculun production and the development of student learning 
£U±ivities and resources. 
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This is InfllcativB of the positive si^jport that the faculty re- 
.souioe have for C-A-*S. 

11« Ihe C-A-S faculty enthusiastically supports, at the 83rd percentile, 
the C*-A-S pr o g r ams concepts, EdiilosoE^xy ani dencxistraticn potential. 
100% of the faculty recocimend ^|}at the C-A-S concept be dencnstrated 
, as an alternative hi^ school thrcu^iout the natipi. 

12. C-A-S connunity resources enthusiasticadly support and reccninend 
the C-A-S pr o g r am at the 95% significant levels. 



VII REX3Gr»1ENDATIGNS 



A. Oi the strength of the very powerful and meaningful acoonplishmsnts 
of the C-A-S program's significantly acccnplis^Lng 7 of thSirS validation 
objectives, it is enthusiastically reccmnenc^ by the validator that the 
C-A-S program be granted a denonstration grant to continue their process 
evaluation and development activities. 

B. Demonstration and ooninanicat ion .raterials should be dev e loped. 
The C-A-S faculty and administration shoulS^ba^enoouraged to continue 
their oirganizational self-evsduation process am, vdth the help of an 

% external consultant, a) to refine their internal cornunications network 
procedures among students, faculty, parents and resource constituencies 
and b) to continue their administrative decisions making reorg an i z ntio n al 
plans. relative to horizontal and verticad type administrative decisions. 

C. If possible, more qoportunity should be provided for the resource 
coordinators to vis^t their ocmnunity resoijrces. 

D. C-A-S personnel ^^ould be encouraged to apply for adriitinnal grant! 
to continue the C-A-S pro^am's growth, development and denonstration 
potentials.' 

E. C-A-S resource coordinators and connunity resources personnel should 
contintie to voric on their LEAP curriculum developnent plans toverds Phase III 
levels oZ acoonplishment for every C-A-S resource area. These lEAPS should 
inclixSe specific learning activity goads and objectives that a student can 
explore, acoonplish some level of proficiency at and be evaliiated on vathin 
each resource activity. IMs is a monxinental job vMjch will require addi- 
tional tine and effort; however, it is believed that the esdara effort will 
result in increctsed student learning and increased positive supppxrt f ran 
students and parents. 

F. More enphaisis should be placed on monitoring students learning act- 
ivities at connunity "resource centers. 



EKLC 
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